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ABSTRACT 

A review of Oklahoma State higher education 
institutions' awarding of academic credit fov physical education (PE) 
courses and the state funding of such courses evaluated current 
practice and policy and made recommendations for change. The review 
examined the use of such courses as they relate to graduation 
requirements, national standards for awarding credit for physical 
education, the direct costs of physical education activity courses, 
and the physical education activity course credit hour production. 
Central to the review was a study of physical education courses for 
bachelor *s degrees for spring 1992 which used the State Regents* 
Unitized Data System to run listings of all courses taken in the past 
6 years for the 11,441 students graduating in spring 1992* Results 
indicated that students do not use physical education courses to 
artificially inflate their grade point averages, to qualify for 
graduation, or to the exclusion of other courses considered to have 
greater academic content. Cost analysis showed a net per student cost 
cf $1,470 for physical education* Five policy recoranendat i ons advise 
excluding or limiting the counting of physical education credits from 
several requirements* Appendixes contain policy statements on 
retention and requirements for bachelors degrees at state 
universities; a table of PE course requirements by institution; and a 
table showing direct costs of PE courses* (JB) 
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A STUDY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSES 



EXLCUTIVE SUMMARY 



PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF STUDY 

While the State Regents recognize and encourage the development of healthy lifestyles 
including good physical fitness, the State Regents have expressed concern about the awarding 
of academic credit and the state funding of physical education activity courses. This concern 
is consitJteLt with the State Regent:^' commitment to focus scsu-ce resources on core academic 
programs and courses central to higher education's mission. 

This study addresses both issues: academic credit and state funding of physical education 
activity courses. The report details the use of such courses as it relates to graduation 
requirements as well as the national standard or benchmark for the awarding of credit for 
such courses. Additionally, the study addresses the direct costs of physical education activity 
courses and the student fees received from these courses. The report also details the physical 
education activity course credit hour production. Proposed policy revisions are listed at the 
end of the study. 

• State Regents' Policies: 

Three State Regents' poUcies address the issue of academic credit for physical 
education activity coxarses: 

The General Education PoUcy (II-2-79) has as an objective ''good physical 
health habits' and lists such courses; 

The Associate Degree Requirement Policy (II-2-17) specifically excludes such 
courses in the credit hours required for graduation; 

The Bachelor Degree Requirement Pohcy (11-2-79) does not exclude such 
courses in the credit hours required for graduation. 

• National/Regional Practices: 

The vast majority of institutions at all tiers permits physical education activity 
!^ courses to count toward degree requirements; 

Most of the comprehensive universities do not require physical education activity 
courses for graduation; most permit such courses to count toward the degrees; some 
institutions limit the number of credit hoxu*s, ranging from foiu* to ten hoiu*s; 

The majority of the regional institutions requires one to four hours of physical 
education activity courses and has no limit on the number of such courses which 
count toward graduation; 

The community colleges generally require physical education activity courses and 
do not limit the number of such coxirses that count toward degrees; 



All institutions offering such coin^es fund them in the same manner that all other 
courses are financed. 

Oklahoma Institutional Practices: 

^he majority of institutions requires physical education courses for graduation, 
ranging from one to four hours » These hours are over and above the State Regents' 
120 credit hour requirement for graduation. 

Review of Use of Physical Education Courses for Bachelor's Degrees Spring 1992 
(nxnnbers and percentages include all physical education courses, not just activity): 

Just over half of graduates completed no physical education courses; 29 percent took 
1 - 2 courses; and 13 percent took c - 4 courses; 

93 percent of the graduates completed four or fewer physical education courses; 

Just over four percent (500 students) of graduates took seven or more physical 
education courses; 

Excluding physical education majors, just over two percent (250 students) of 
graduates took seven or more physical education courses: 

Almost fomr percent of graduates completed 13 or more credit hours of physical 
education courses; 

Excluding physical education majors, about 1.6 percent of graduates completed 13 
or more credit hours of physical education; 

It does not appear that graduates are unduly using physical education courses, 
either activity or lecture, to artificially inflate their grade point averages to qualify 
for graduation or to the exclusion of other courses considered to have greater 
academic content. 

Physical Education Activity Course Cost Data: 

For the academic year 1991-92, the total state appropriated direct costs for physical 
education activity courses were approximately $2.9 milUon, or less than one-half of 
one percent of the total state appropriated budget for higher education. 

This total direct cost of $2.9 million is one percent of the total cost of all CDxirses 
which amounts to $244.7 million. 

The total direct cost of physical education activity courses of $2.9 million was offset 
by student fees received for these coxirses of $1.1 million; therefore, the net direct 
cost was $1.72 millioix. 




Credit Hour Production of Physical Education Activity Courses: 

For the academic year 1991-92, 35,182 physical education activity course credit 
hours were produced. This represents approximately one percent of the total course 
credit hours produced of 3,230,582. 

Of the total physical education courses, less than half (46.7 percent) were activity 
courses. 

For the academic year 1991-92, physical education activity course credit hours 
produced 1,173 FTE students. This represents one percent of the total FTE of 
109,969. 

PoUcy Recommendations: 

Exclude the counting of physical education activity credit in the 120 hours for a 
bachelor's degree; 

Exclude the coimting of physical education activity credit in the 40 hours general 
education requirement; 

Exclude the counting of physical education activity credit in the 40 hours upper- 
division course requirement; 

Exclude the counting of physical education activity credit ir, the minimum of a 2.0 
grade point average for graduation; 

Exclude the counting of physical education activity credit in the retention GPA 
requirement. 
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A STUDY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSES 



While the State Regents recognize and encourage the development of healthy lifestyles 
including good physical fitness, in recent years, the Regents have expressed concern about 
the awarding of academic credit and the state funding of physical education activity courses. 
Thus, staff has attempted to determinp the use, or possible abuse, of such courses as it 
relates to graduation requirements as well as the national standard or benchmark for the 
awarding of credit and funding of such courses. The report which follows is divided into six 
sections: 1) State Regents' Policy Parameters; 2) National/Regional Practices; 3) Oklahoma 
Institutional Practices; 4) A Review of the Use of Physical Education Courses for Bachelor's 
Degrees for the Spring of 1992; 5) 1991-92 Physical Education Activity Course Cost Data; 
and 6) Student Credit Hour Production. Proposed policy revisions are detailed at the end of 
the study. 



I. State Regents* Policy Parameters: 

Three State Regents' poUcies address the issue of academic credit for physical education 
activity courses (see Appendix A for copies of the policies): 

1) Pc ^licy Statement on Requirements and Standards for Awarding Bachelor's Degrees 
a t Colleges and Universities of the State System (II-2-79): 

One of the eight basic objectives of general education detailed in the policy states, 
'To help students develop and maintain good mental and physical health habits 
and life-styles." (II-2-81) 

The policy continues by identifying components by which the general education 
objectives may be realized. The policy suggests that study in such discipHnes as 
Health and Physical Education, Nutrition and Developmental Psychology'' 
might be helpful in fiuthering the objective of **the ability to participate in the 
world of nature, . the development and maintenance of health-related activities that 
are lifelong^ (Ih2'S2) 

2) Policy Statement on the Articulation of Students Among Institutions in The 
Oklahoma State System of Higher Education (II-2-17): 

In the Standards for Arts and Sciences Associate Degrees, the policy states that 
students must achieve a grade point average of 2.0 as a minimum .excluding 
physical education activity courses or military science courses, " (11-2-17) 

3) Policy Statement on Requirements and Standards for Awarding Bachelor's Degrees 
at Colleges and Universities in the State System (II-2-79): 

The standards for the awarding of a bachelor's degree require a minimum of 120 
hours of course work. Unlike the associate of arts or the associate of science 
degrees, physical education activity and military science courses are not excluded. 
riI-2-84) 
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II. National/Resfional Practices: 



Staff conducted a phone survey of comprehensive, four-year, and two-year colleges 
outside the state of Oklahoma to ascertain the use of physical education activity courses 
toward degree requirements. The questions asked included: 1) are physical education 
activity courses a degree requirement; 2) does the institution limit the number of 
physical education activity courses that may count toward a degree as electives; and 3) 
how are such courses funded. (It is understood that limits on physical education activity 
courses are subject to the total number of degree hours required and the number of 
elective course hours within the total degree requirements.) 

Appendix B details the survey responses. By way of summary, 41 of the 43 institutions 
queried permit physical education activity courses to count toward degree requirements. 
Of the 15 comprehensive universities sxirveyed, most did not require a physical 
education activity course for graduation. However, all of the research universities 
permitted such courses to be counted toward graduation with two institutions limiting 
the acceptance of such credit to transfer students or to students majoring in kinesiology; 
nine of the institutions had no set institutional limit on the number of physical 
education activity courses which could be counted toward a degree, although some 
specific academic programs had limits. The institutions with credit hour limits ranged 
from four to ten hours. 

Of the 14 four-year universities surveyed, 11 schools required one to four hours of 
physical education activity courses. Eight of the universities had no institutional limit 
on the number of physical education activity courses that were acceptable toward 
graduation. One institution. Evergreen State College in Washington, had no 
requirement for and did not accept physical education activity courses. 

Community colleges generally required physical education activity courses and did not 
limit the number of such courses that count toward degrees. Only three of the 14 
colleges queried had no physical education activity course reqmrement. Four of the 
colleges had a limit on the number of physical ed ucation activity courses which may 
count toward degrees, which ranged from two to four hours. 

In responding to the question about how physical education activity courses are funded, 
all institutions offering such courses fund them in the same manner that all other 
courses are financed. The physical education activity courses are subsidized with state 
monies. 



Ikl. Oklahoma Institutional Practices: 

The majority of Oklahoma institutions requires physical education courses in the 
respective degree programs. Only six of the 25 institutions (excluding the University 
Center at Tulsa) do not have such a requirement: The University of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma State University, Connors State College, Northeastern Oklahoma A&M 
College, Oklahoma City Community College, and Tulsa Jimior College. The other 
institutions require one to four hours. 
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lapshot of the physical education requirements looks like this: 



Institution 
OU 

osu 
uco 



ECU 

NSU 

NWOSU 

SEOSU 

SWOSU 

Cameron 

Langston 

Panhandle 

USAO 

Carl Albert 

Redlands 
Murray 

Rogers 

Rose State 
Eastern 

Western 



Physical Education 
Course Requirement 



none 



none 



2 hrs. activity 
2 hrs. other (wellness, 
military science) 

2 hrs. Health, Physical 
Education, & 
Recreation 

1 hr. activity 

3 hrs. health 

3 hrs. activity 
6 hrs. electives 

Health, Physical 
Education (not 
stipulated as required, 
a guided elective) 

4 hrs. activity 

4 hrs. activity 

2-4 hrs. Health, 
Physical Education 

2 semesters activity 
for 2 hrs. 

3 hrs. Health, Physical 
Education, & 
Recreation 

2 hrs. Health, Physical 
Education 

2 hrs. activity 

2 hrs. Physical 
Education 

2 hrs. activity 

2 hrs. hygiene/first aid 

2 hrs. activity 

2-4 hrs. Health, 
Physical Education, &: 
Recreation 

2 hrs. Physical 
Education 



Total Gen. Educ. 
Course Requirement 

41-51 hours 

40 hours 

44 hours 

4 hours 

40 hours 
54 hours 
50 hours 

47 hours 
50 hours 
50 hours 

50 hours 

52 hours 

40 hours 

39 hours 

41 hours 

40 hours 

39 hours 

42 hours 

40 hours 



Institution 



Physical Education 
Course Requirement 



Total Gen, Educ, 
Course Requirement 



Seminole 



2 hrs. Physical 
Education 



41 hours 



Connors 



none 



37 hours ^ 
39 hours^ 



NOC 



2 hrs. Physical 
Education 



NEOAMC 



none 



37 hours 



OCCC 



none 



37 hours 



TJC 



none 



37 hours 



In reviewing the total general education course requirement column, please note that for a 
bachelor's degree 40 hours are required; for an associate degree 37 hours are required. 

It is important to note that, with only isoi ated exceptions, the minimum number of 
hours required for a bachelor's degree at each of the baccalaureate degree granting 
institutions is 124 hours - four hours above the State Regents' policy minimum, 

A Review of the Use of Physical Education Courses for Bachelor^s Degrees for 
Spring 1992: 

A. Methodology 

Unitized Data System staff ran listings of ail courses taken in the past six years 
respectively for the 11,441 students graduating with bachelor's degrees in the 
spring of 1992. From this total list of courses by graduate by institution, the 
physical education courses (not just activity courses) were tallied by student. The 
physical education coinrses use the Hegis code 0835; it was not possible to isolate 
the activity courses from the other physical education courses. To offer as 
complete a picture as possible, a "system search" was conducted on transfer 
students of all Oklahoma institutions previously attended to pickup any physical 
education courses. Similarly, for the approximately 10 percent of students without 
social security numbers, a search was conducted to pick up student IDs; such 
students are generally from outside the United States, 

B. Survey Results 

Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4 attached detail the survey*s results. Tables 1 and 2 list the 
numbers of bachelor's degree graduates by tier divided into the numbers and 
percentages of physical education courses. The tables' breakdown is zero physical 
education courses; 1-2 physical education courses; 3-4 physical education 
courses; 5 - 6 physical education courses; 7-10 physical education coinrses; and 
more than 10 physical education courses. The difference between Table 1 and 
Table 2 is the students graduating with degrees in physical education have been 
omitted from Table 2. 
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Just over half of the students graduating in the spring completed no physical 
education courses during their six years of study; 29 percent took 1-2 courses; 
and 13 percent took 3-4 courses. Totaling these three colximns shows that 93 
percent of the graduates completed four or fewer physical education coxirses in 
their college careers (defined as the past six years for this study). Just over four 
percent (500 students) took seven or more physical education courses (see Table 
IX 

Excluding the physical education m^'ors greatly reduces the numbers and 
percentages of graduates completing seven or more physical education coiu^es 
during their college careers. The four percent of graduates taking seven or more, 
physical education courses in Table 1 was reduced to just over two percent of 
graduates when the physical education majors were excluded; the student numbers 
dropped by half, from 500 to 250 students (see Table 2), 

Tables 3 and 4 list the numbers of bachelor's degree graduates by tier divided into 
the numbers and percentages of physical education credit hours. The tables' 
breakdown is zero physical education credit hours; 1-3 credit hours; 4-6 credit 
hours; 7-9 credit hours; 10 - 12 credit hours; and greater than 12 physical 
education credit hoxirs. The difference between Table 3 and Table 4 is the 
students graduating with degrees in physical education have been omitted from 
TaDle 4. 

Again, just over half of the students graduating in the spring completed no 
physical education credit hours during" the six years of the study; 29 percent took 
1 - 3 credit ho\n:s; and 13 percent completed 4 - 6 credit hoTU^ of physical 
education courses. Totaling these three columns shows that 93 percent of the 
graduates completed six or fewer physical education credit hours. This percentage 
is consistent with the 93 percent of the graduates with four or fewer physical 
education courses in Table 1. Almost foxnr percent of the graduates completed 13 
or more credit hours of physical education courses (see Table 3), 

As in Table 2, excluding the physical education mayors greatly reduces the number 
and percentage of graduates completing greater that 12 physical education credit 
hours during their college careers. About 1,6 percent of graduates (180 students) 
took 13 or more credit hours of physical education (see Table 4), 

In reviewing the tables, it appears that the number and percentage of students 
graduating with no physical education courses are high given that the majority of 
baccalaureate degree granting institutions requires physical education activity courses 
for graduation. One explanation for what appears to be a discrepancy is that the 
transfer student with an associate of arts or science degree has, by State Regents' 
policy, fulfilled his/her lower division general education requirements. Thus, such a 
student would not be required to complete the physical education activity courses for 
the bachelor's degree. 

Institutional academic officers indicate that there are other explanations as well. Some 
of the universities substitute marching band for physical education activity course 



requirements; many of the schools allow adult students to substitute other courses for 
the requirement; military science courses will usually substitute; and students 
transferring from private or . out-of-state schools with 1 ver division general education 
requirements satisfied are not reqxiired to complete physical education activity courses. 

The numbers and percentages of graduates completing an excessive number of physical 
education coiu^es/credit hours appear to be minuscule. To repeat, the numbers and 
percentages of students detailed above include all physical education courses, not just 
the so-called "activity" courses. Thus, the numbers and percentages are higher than 
they would be if it were possible to isolate the activity courses. In summary, it does not 
appear that students are unduly using physical education courses, either activity or 
lecture, to artificially inflate their grade point averages to qualify for graduation or to 
the exclusion of other courses considered to have greater academic content, 

V. 1991-92 Physical Education Activity Course Cost Data: 

Given the State Regents' interest in the funding of physical education activity ooinrses, 
the costs of such courses for the 1991-92 academic year are included in this study. 
Appendix C details the direct cost in state appropriated funds for 1991-92 for physical 
education activity courses by tier. 

The total system direct cost in state appropriated fimds for physical education activity 
coxirses for the academic year was $2,855,571. The comprehensive universities spent 
$142;315 (5 percent); the regional schools totaled $1,544,081 (54 percent); and the 
commxmity colleges expended $1,169,175 (41 percent). 

The total system direct cost in state appropriated expenditxires for physical education 
activity coxirses for the 1991-92 academic year of $2,855,571 compares to total system 
direct cost of all co\irses of $244,689,869,^ The physical education activity coxirse costs 
are one percent of the total course costs. 

The total direct cost of physical education activity courses of $2,855,571 was offset by 
student fees collected for these coxirses totalling $1,131,859, The comprehensive 
xmiversities collected $91,935; the regional universities received $649,320; and $390,604 
went to the commimity colleges. The system's net direct cost of the physical education 
activity courses was approximately $1,72 million. 

Taking the direct cost of the physical education activity courses, $2,855,571, subtracting 
the revenue received, $1,131,859, yields a net student PTE cost of $1,470, The net 
cost/FTE breakdown by tier is as follows: comprehensive universities - $740; regional 
universities - $1,561; and community colleges - $1,^65, 



^This cost figure is from 1990-91, because data were not readily available for 1991-92. 
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VI. Student Credit Hour Production: 



For the academic year 1991-92, 35,182 physical education activity course credit hours 
were produced. This represents approximately one percent of the total course credit 
hours of 3,230,582 (see Appendix C). The regional universities produced the most 
physical education activity courses credit hours - 17,196; followed by the community 
colleges - 15,943; and the comprehensive universities - 2,043. Only 0.2 percent of the 
total credit hours generated were physical education activity courses at OU and OSU; 
1.4 and 1.5 percent of the total credit hours produced were physical education activity 
courses at the regional and community college tiers, respectively. 

Of the total physical education courses, less than half (46.7 percent) were activity 
courses. The breakdown by tier is 28.6 percent at the comprehensive institutions; 40.2 
percent at the regional schooh; and 62.4 percent at the two-year colleges. 

For fiscal year 1992, physical education activity course credit hours produced 1,173 FTE 
students. This represents approximately one percent of the total FTE of 109,969. The 
comprehensive imiversities generated 68 FTE students via the physical education 
activity courses compared to a total FTE of 33,322; the regional universities averaged 
573 FTE students using the physical education activity coxirses compared to a total FTE 
of 41,281; and the community colleges generated 531 FTE students with the physical 
education activity coxu^es compared to a total FTE of 35,366. 



Policy Recommendations: 

Exclude the counting of physical education activity credit in the 120 hours for a bachelor s 
degree; 

Exclude the counting of physical education activity credit in the 40 hours general education 
requirement; 

Exclude the counting of physical education activity credit in the 40 hours upper-division 
course requirement; 

Exclude the counting of physical education activity credit in the minimum of a 2.0 grade 
point average for graduation; 

Exclude the counting of physical education activity credit in the retention GPA requirement. 
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completed in the fall of 1993, a student must maintain a 2.0 cumulative GPA for the 
duration of his/her college experience with the exception of freshmen on academic 
notice and academic probation. 

Fall 1991.-A student will be placed on academic probation if s/he fails to meet the 
following requirements; 



Cumulative 

Credit Hours Attempted GPA Requirement^ 

12 through 60 semester credit hours 1.7 
Greater than 60 semester credit hours 2.0 

Freshman students, 30 or fewer credit hours, with a GPA of 1.7 to less 
than 2.0 will be placed on academic notice. 



Fall 1992.-A student will be placed on academic probation if s/he fails to meet the 
following reqxiirements: 

Cumulative 

Credit Hours Attempted GPA Requirement^ 

6 through 45 semester credit hours 1.7 
Greater than 45 semester credit hours 2.0 

Freshman students, 30 or fewer credit he* 3, with a GPA of 1.7 to less 
than 2.0 will be placed on academic notice. 



Fall 1993 .-A student will be placed on academic probation if s/he fails to meet the 
following requirements: 

Cumulative 

Credit Hours Attempted GPA Reqmrement^ 

0 through 30 semester credit hours 1.7 
Greater than 30 semester credit hours 2.0 

Freshman students, 30 or fewer credit hours, with a GPA of 1.7 to less than 2.0 will 
be placed on academic notice. 

Any student not maintaining satisfactory progress toward his/her academic objective 
as indicated above will be placed on probation for on j semester. At the end of that 
semester, s/he must have a semester GPA of 2.0 in regularly -graded course work, not 
to include activity or performance courses, or meet the minimum cumulative GPA 



'All courses in which a student has a recorded grade will be counted in the calculation of the grade-point average for 
retention purposes excluding any courses repeated or reprieved as detailed in the State Regents' Grading Policyr and excluding 
remedial/developmental {pre-college) courses. In 1994, the retention GPA will also exclude physical education activity courses. 
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POLICY STATEMENT ON REQUIREMENTS AND STANDARDS 
FOR AWARDING BACHELOR'S DEGREES AT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES OF THE STATE SYSTEM 

Article XIII-A of the Confltitution of Oklahoma provides that the Oklahoma State 
Eegents for Higher Education "shall constitute a coordinating board of control for all 
State institutions. . . with the following specific powers: (1) it shall prescribe 
standards of higher education appUcable to each institution; (2) it shall determine the 
functions and courses of study in each of the institutions to conform to the standards 
prescribed; and (3) it shall grant degrees and other forms of academic recognition for 
completion of the prescribed courses in all of such institutions. . In order to carry 
out these constitutional responsibilities, the State Regents hereby adopt this policy 
statement estabUshing guidelines, criteria, and standards for use by State System 
institutions in developing baccalaureate programs for which degrees will be conferred 
upon students satisfactorily completing prescribed courses of study. 



PARTL DEFINmONS AND GUIDELINES 

The bachelor's degree is an academic title conferred on an individual, usually by an 
institution of higher education, in recognition of the successftd completion of a three-or 
four-year course of study. The title is t3q)ically awarded upon recommendation by the 
faculty of the college or university conferring the degree. 

The baccalaureate program is comprised of three separate parts: general education, 
specialized education, and elective elements. In a typical program, the three parts will 
be approximately equal in length, which means that about one-third of the student 
credit hours required for the degree will be devoted to each of the three parts or 
segments. In a traditional bachelor's degree program, the part devoted to general 
education will predominate, whereas in a professional program, specialized coiu^es will 
consume a larger share of the total hours required for the degree. 

1. T3rpe8 of Degrees 

The Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education recognize three 
types of baccalaureate degrees: the Bachelor of Arts degree is awarded 
for successful completion of a program of study that is primarily liberal 
arts and sciences; the Bachelor of Science degree is awarded for 
successftil completion of a program of study designed to lead to 
graduate study or to entry into a particular profession; the Bachelor of 
(Specialty) degree is awarded for successful completion of a progi'am 
of study of a conservatory or studio nature, or that is designed 
primarily for entry into a professional or occupational field. It is 
conceivable that an institution might offer more than one degree in a 
discipline. 

Undergraduate degrees are to be distinguished as follows by the 
minimxmi amount of Uberal arts and sciences required for each degree 
type described below. 

A. At least 80 semester credit hours (or the equivalent) of the 
course work for the Bachelor of Arts (BA) degree shall be in 
the liberal arts and sciences; 

B. At least 55 semester credit hours (or the equivalent) of the 
course work for the Bachelor of Science (BS) shall be in the 
liberal arts and sciences; 
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C, At least 40 semester credit hours (or the equivalent) of the 
course work for the Bachelor of Applied Science, Bachelor of 
Applied Arts, Bachelor of Technology and Bachelor of 
(Specialty) shall be in the liberal arts and sciences. The 
Bachelor of (Specialty) is restricted to a small number of fields 
in which traditional national practice or demands of the field 
or discipline require that the degree title indude the name of 
the profession or discipline. 

2. Liberal Arts and Sciences 

The liberal arts and sciences are defined as those ti*aditional fields of 
study in the hximanities; social and behavioral sciences; 
commimication; natural and life sciences; mathematics; and the 
history, literature and theory of the fine arts (music, art, drama, 
dance). Courses whose primary purpose is directed toward specific 
occupational or professional objectives, or courses in the arts which 
rely substantially on studio or performance work are not considered to 
be liberal arts and sciences for the purpose of this policy. Courses 
required for the Greneral Education Program are liot necessarily 
synonymous or mutually exclusive with the LiberaJ Mts and Sciences. 

An institution may determine the content and distribution of courses 
within the bounds of these guidelines and may adopt such additional 
requirements (e.g., foreign language competence for the B.A.). Such 
additional degree requirements must be approved by the Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education and be published in the official 
catalog of the institution. 

PART n. A POLICY FRAMEWORK FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION 

The following section seeks to identify the meaning and parameters of general 
education within The Oklahoma State System of Higher Education. In accomplishing 
this goal, concern is given to: (1) General education through common goals and 
purposes; (2) A recognition of the desirability of developing general education programs 
which fit the individual needs of the several institutions; and (3) An awareness of the 
need for articulating the relationship and scope of general education in terms of 
transfer from the two-year colleges to the senior colleges and universities. 

General education in the college curriculum emphasizes the learning of facts, values, 
understandings), skills, attitudes, and appreciations believed to be meaningfiil concerns 
that are common to all students by virtue of their involvement as human beings living 
in the latter half of the current century and making preparation to enter the twenty- 
first century. 

The general education program therefore speaks to a variety of academic experiences 
depending on the background of the individual student and the philosophical stance 
of the particular college or university. While this document will suggest relatively 
broad disciplines within the categories identified as areas of common learning 
incorporated in a general education program, it will leave to the individual institutions 
responsibility for the designation of particular courses in the institution's general 
education program. 

Ideally, general education should extend throughout the four years of students' 
baccalaxireate programs. While this document stops short of prescribing an upper- 
division requirement in general education, institutions are encouraged to recognize the 
value of providing some type of upper division general education experience during the 
final two years of the bachelor's degree prcgi-am. It is also imperative that all 
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institutions provide a means for "credit by examination" and/or a mechanism for 
"testing out of: established general education courses when individuals already have 
attained a "college level" grasp of selected subject matter. 

While liberal arts subject matter is the major vehicle for implementing the general 
education program, general education today may involve disciplines not traditionally 
identified with the Uberal arts. In the latter half of the twentieth century new and 
unique disciplines have emerged which, in terms of common experiences and usages, 
are vital in the academic development of a large nimiber of college students. 
Computer Science is an example of such a discipline. The computer age has dawned, 
and The Oklahoma State System of Higher Education recognizes the need to provide 
knowledge of computer science, not only as a field of specialization, but also within the 
framework of general education. 

General education, with its foundation in the liberal arts and the implementation of 
new disciplines not traditionally associated with Uberal studies, seeks to provide the 
college student of today with an education (beyond the foundation stage attained in 
elementary and secondary school) which moves the individual beyond a narrow self- 
orientation into a position of grasping educational knowledge and experience that is 
significant for the individual to fimction adequately in his or her relationship to the 
larger community. Therefore, general education ao conceived, should include the 
following elements within the four years which comprise the bachelor's degree: 

1. Basic Objectives of General Education 

A. To foster an appreciation of human kind as creatures of worth, 
capable of rational thought and action. 

B. To develop responsible citizens for membership in the human 
family in a dynamic global society, 

C. To facilitate understanding and use of symbols for 
communicating efifectively in society. 

D. To explore sensitively those moral and ethical concerns that 
are common to mankind, 

E. To foster understanding of man in relationship to nature. 

F. To expose students to those aesthetic aspects of life toward the 
end that they may appreciate and utilize beauty in its 
mviltiform expressions, 

G. To demonstrate man's interdependence through a study of 
production and consumption functions in a global society, 

H. To help students develop and maintain good mental and 
physical health habits and life-styles.^ 

The end result of general education with its emphasis on the need for both common 
and liberal learning should increase the capacity of students to live meaningfiilly in 
relation to others. The emphasis on rational thought should help the student 
synthesize particular knowledge and develop the capacity to think and behave in an 
independent, responsible, and productive manner. 



^ See Part III. Requirements and Standards for restrictions on the counting of phyeical education activity 
courses for degree requirements, 
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The General Education Core 



The objectives of general education may be realized through the following 
components: 

A. Communication and Symbols 

(1) The goals of general education include a recognition that 
h;mian beings are cognitive creatures separated from other 
forms of life primarily by an intricate and sophisticated use of 
symbols. The symbols of the alphabet ordered into meaningful 
expressions form the basis for communication through reading 
and writing. The abihty to produce and audit sounds which 
have a referent in experience forms the basis for 
communicating through speaking and listening. 

(a) Some disciplines which might be helpful in fiirthering 
this objective would include: English Language 
Studies, Foreign Language Studies, and Speech- 
Communication Studies. 

(2) A second dimension of communication through sjmibols is in 
the quantitative domain with its use of numbers, Ntunbers 
provide a universally accepted system of sjrmbols. 

(a) Some disciplines which might be helpful in furthering 
this objective would include: Mathematics, Logic, 
Statistics and Computer Science. 

B. Social, Political, and Economic Institutions 

(1) The goals of general education include a recognition that 
human beings are participants in and creators of social, 
political, and economic institutions. Within the framework of 
selected institutions man is nourished in a variety of need 
fulfillments. 

(a) Some disciplines which might be helpful in furthering 
this objective would include: Sociology, Political 
Science, Economics, and Philosophy. 

(2) Modem economic theorists have developed disciplines that 
provide knowledge in the means and ends of producing and 
consuming. Intelligent participation by citizens in a 
democratic society is predicated upon a basic understanding of 
economic principles. 

(a) Some disciplines which might be helpful in furthering 
this objective would include: Economics and Consumer 
Education. 

C. Understanding of Nature and Man's Place Therein 

(1) The goals of general education include an understanding and 
appreciation of both the facts and methodology of science. In 
this area, students will develop knowledge in both pure and 
applied science. 
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(a) Some disciplines which might be helpful ir ftirthering 
this objective would include: Natural and Physical 
Sciences as well as Experimental Psychology. 

(2) The ability to participate in the world of nature is conditioned 
on the development and maintenance of health-related 
activities that are lifelong. 

(a) Some disciplines which might be helpful in furthering 
this objective would include: Health and Physical 
Education^ Nutrition and Developmental Psychology. 

D, Understanding of Human Heritage and Culture 

(1) The goals of general education include an inqxiiry into the roots 
of civilization with its ebb and flow, progress and ref^ession, 
war and peace. It will include, besides facts, the seminal ideas 
and events that have shaped the sweep of history. 

(a) Some disciplines which might be helpful in furthering 
this objective would include: History, Political Science, 
Philosophy, Anthropology, Archeology, and Cultural 
Geography. 

(2) To understand a culture one must move beyond simple facts 
into the inter-relationships between ideas and culture. 

(a) Some disciplines which might be helpful ii* furthering 
this objective would include: Language (modem and 
ancient). Humanities, History, and Cultural Studies. 

(3) An understanding and appreciation of the arts provide 
aesthetic awareness. 

(a) Some disciplines which might be helpful in furthering 
this objective would include: Music, Art, Drama and 
Dance. 

E. Values and Beliefs 

(1) Within the framework of the goals of general education is the 
assumption that students learn the distinction between "facts 
and beliefs." Therefore, a study of how values are formed, 
transmitted and revised is desirable. 

(a) Some disciplines which might be helpful in furthering 
this objective would include: Philosophy, Literature, 
Music and Art History, History and Philosophy of 
Science, Hujnanities, Sociology and World Religions. 

(2) Beyond an understanding of the origin and meaning of values, 
it is helpful for students to identify the source of their own 
beliefs and to engage in an analysis of the basis of their 
personal moral and ethical choices. 



ERIC 



^ See Part III. Requirements and Standards for restrictions on the counting of physical education activity 
couraes for degree requirements. 
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(a) Some disciplines which might be helpful in furthering 
this objective would include: Psychology, Philosophy, 
and Ethics. 

All of the above disciplines are but examples of those which might be utilized to foster 
the objectives of general education within each of the Sections A through E, and are 
not intended to be inclusive of all the disciplines which institutions might wish to 
utilize in carrying out their individual general education programs. 

General education is a life-long process. The general education program at the college 
level is built on at least twelve years of educational experience of the student in 
elementary and secondary school. It is hoped that the advanced experiences developed 
in four years of college will provide the student with an insatiable quest for deeper 
knowledge and understanding throu^out his/her life. 

It is reconunended that each State System institution carefully review its program of 
general education in view of establishing a capstone course or other experience toward 
the end of the student's bachelor's degree program to determine the extent to which 
the goals of general education have been met. Some institutions might wish to offer 
a capstone course, some might wish to conduct a written or orsd examination, whereas 
others might prefer to simply move part of the general education requirement to the 
upper-division level. 

PART REQUmEMENTS AND STANDARDS. 

Part III sets forth a list of requirements, standards, and recommendations for use by 
institutions in the development and evaluation of bachelor's degree progra;as. Also, 
this section will be helpfial to the State Regents in reviewing both new and existing 
baccalaureate programs to help determine their quality and viability, 

1. Traditional bachelor*s degrees-all degrees with the exception of 
professional or conservatory-type degrees-should be attainable in four 
years of full-time academic study. Bachelor's degrees shall be based 
upon at least 120 semester hours of course work excluding physical 
education activity courses . 

2. The faculty of the awarding institution should have an opportunity to 
make a judgment as to the candidate's fitness for the degree. 
Therefore, a minimum of 30 hours of resident credit applied toward the 
bachelor's degree shall be taken at the awarding institution, exclusive 
of extension and correspondence work. 

3. Each bachelor's degree awarded by a State System institution shall be 
based on a minimum of 40 hours of general education excluding 
physical education activity courses . Normally, most general education 
courses will occur at the lower-division level; however, it is 
recommended that at least one upper-division general education course 
be required by the awarding institution. 

4. Bachelor's degrees shall be based upon a minimum of 40 hours of 
upper-division course work excluding physical education activity 
courses . Ideally, upper-division courses should be taught at a level 
either sequentially above or conceptually higher than lower-division 
courses. 

5. At least 15 of the final 30 hours applied toward the degree must be 
done at tlie awarding institution. 
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6. Bachelor's degrees should be based upon a minimum of 30 semester 
hours of credit in the area of specialization; however, the major area 
is defined by the institution. Of the 30 hours in the m^jor field, 16 
must be taken at the upper-division level. (Normally, 50 percent of the 
area of specialization should be taken at the upper-division level) 

7. Students recommended for the bachelor's degree must achieve a grade- 
point average of 2.0 as a minimum on aU course work attempted, 
excluding any courses repeated or reprieved as detailed in the State 
Regents' Grading Policy and excluding physical education activity 
courses . 

8. The requirements and standards set forth in this policy statement 
should be considered minimal, allo-ving for change by individual 
institutions upon approval by the State Regents. 

Effective Date: The criteria and standards in this policy shall be effective for 
students entering State System colleges and tmiversities beginning with the fall 
semester of 4084 1994 . Students currently pxirsuing degree programs under criteria 
and standards contained in existing institutional catalogs and consistent with past 
State Regents' policy shall have the option of continuing under those requirements so 
long as continuous progress is being made tov:ard graduation on a systematic basis. 



Adopted Mafch 3 8 , 10 8 4. Roviood May 20, 1003 
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POUCY STATEMENT ON THE ARTICULATION OF STUDENTS 
AMONG INSTITUTIONS IN THE OKLAHOMA STATE SYSTEM 

OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Article XIIl-A of the Constitution of Oklahoma providti that the Oklahoma State 
Regenu for Higher Education shall constitute a coordinating boarH of control for all 
SUte System institutions with certain specific powers including (a) the prescribing of 
standards of hi|^er education for each institution, (b) the determination of functions 
and courses of study in each of the institutions to conform to the standards prescribed, 
and (c) the granting of degrees and other forms of academic recognition for completion 
of prescribed courses in all of such institutions, 

Oklahoma cxurrently operates 27 public institutions of hinder education, including 14 
two*year colleges^ 10 four- and five-year universities, and two comprehensive graduate 
universities. One of the primary goals of The Oklahoma State System of Higher 
Education is to provide access at some public institution for all Oklahoma citizens 
whose interestt and abilities qualify them for admission. Given the large number of 
individuals who annually seek admission to the State System* it is recognized that no 
single institution can physically accommodate the total student body» nor can any 
institutional type meet the diverse needs and demands of all the students for various 
kinds of educational programs. Therefore each institution and each institutional type 
has been assigned a specialized role within the total State System, in order that all 
qualified individuals may be accommodated at some institution, although not 
necessarily at the institution of first choice. 

Oklahoma two-year colleges currently enroll over one-half of the entering freshman 
students in the public sector, with the regional universities and comprehensive 
graduate tiniversities sharing the remainder of the entering student load. Given this 
division of labor at the entering level, it is important that continuing access be 
provided for students in the two-year colleges who desire to pursue an upper-division 
program at a public baccalaureate institution. The policy statement to follow is 
designed to guarantee an orderly transition for students in programs leading toward 
the Associate of Arte and the Associate of Science degrees at institutions in The 
Oklahoma SUU S3rstem of Hi^er Education* 

L Staadsvda of Edacmtion for Conqilation of Aaaocimt^ Degrees 

The minimum requirements for the Associate of Arts or the Associate of 
Science degree at any institution in The Oklahoma State System of Higher 
Education shall include the following: 

STANDARDS FOB ARTS AND SCIENCES ASSOCIATE DEGREES 

1. Students recommended for the Associate of Aru or Associate of Sciences 
degrees must achieve a grade point average of 2.0 as a minimum on all 
course work attempted (a minimum of 60 hours) excluding any courses 
repeated or reprieved as detailed in the State Regents' Grading Policy and 
excluding physical education activity courses or military sciences courses. 

The completion, as a portion of the overall 60 semester-credit-hours of a 
basic general education core, of a minimum of 37 semester-credit-hours 
which shall include the following: 
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a. Engliih Compoiition g hours 

b. American History and U.S. Government 6 hours 

Sc^*"^^ 6 hours 

lUne course must be a laboratory science) 

^- Sf^^* 6 hours 

(Lhosen from nonperformance coxirses defined as humanities by the 
institution granting the associate degree) 

e. At least one course from two of the following areaa 6 hours 

Mathematics, Psychology, Social Sciences, Foreign Languages, Fine 
Arts (Art, Mxisic, Dramatics) 

Additional liberal arts and science courses needed to meet the 
minimum total of 37 credit hours required in this policy. (The 
Oklahoma State Regents' policies require a minimum of 40 semester 
hours of General Education for the Baccalaureate degree.) 

Credits earned consistent with the Oklahoma State RegenU' policy, 
Standardt of Education Relating to Advanced Standing Crtdit, may 
be used to satisfy given requirementa. 

3. The remaining minimum of 23 semester-credit-hours of academic work 
shall be applicable to the student's m^or obtjective incliiding any 
prerequisite courses necessary for his/her anticipated upper-division 
program. A m^ohty of such student credit hours ahould be taken in 
courses classified as liberal arte and sciences. 

4. The associate degree general education core of 37 semester-credit-hours 
listed in item 2 above shall be considered minimal and each two-year 
college may, with the approval of the SUte Regents, develop additional 
lower-division general education requirements for its own students. 

IL Guidelinae for tha Traaafier of Studanta Amoaf laatitutioiu 

In order that students completing the above degree requirementa may move 
vertically throu^ the StaU SysUm with a minitmiTfi loaa of time and financial 
outlay, the following guidelines for transfer of studenU among institutions are 
hereby adopted for The Oklahoma StaU System of Hi^er Education. 

1. A student who has completed the prescribed lower-division 
requirements of a State System institution developed in actordance 
with the standards set forth in Section 1 of this policy may transfer 
into a Bachelor of Arts or a Bachelor of Science degree program at any 
senior institution of the State System and be assured of completing his 
or her program in sequential fashion. Senior institutions may, with 
the approval of the Sute Regents, require that transferring studento 
compleu additional general education work for the degree. However, 
such additional vrork shall be programmed as a part of the upper- 
division requirements of the senior institution in order that any 
student shall be able to complete a baccalaureate program in a number 
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of temettcr hours equal to the total specified for graduation published 
in the receiving institution's official catalog. 

2, It is understood, however, that it might be necessary for certain 
students to take additional courses in general education to met 
minimum professional certification requirements as defined by the 
state, (Example health and physical education, geography, Oklahoma 
History, etc., for teacher education certification.) It is also understood 
that the completion of these requirements does not preclude 
requirements of senior institutions of particular grade poinU for 
adtnission to professional departments or fields. 

It is fuither understood that it is the responsibility of the transferring 
institution to provide adequate counseling to enable a student to complete 
during the freshman and sophomore years those lower^iivision courses which 
are published prerequisites to pursuit of junior level courses of his cr her 
chosen m^or disciplinary field. 

The baccalaureate degree in all Oklahoma senior-level institutions shall be 
awarded in recognition of lower-division (freshman and sophomore) combined 
with upper division (junior and senior) work. If a student has completed an 
Associate of Science or Associate of Arts degree, the lower-division general 
education requirement of the baccalaureate degree shall be the responsibility 
of the institution awarding the associate degree, providing the general 
education requiremenU specified herein are met If, for any reason, a student 
haa not completed an associate degree program prior to hie or her transfer to 
another institution, the general education requirements shall become the 
responsibility of the receiving institution, however, the receiving institution 
will recognize general education credit for all transfer courses in which a 
reasonable equivalency of discipline or course content ezisU with courses 
specified as part of general education at the receiving institution, provided that 
there is an appropriate correspondence between the associate degree and the 
baccalaureate degree being sou|^t 

If a student has completed gsneral education courses at a baccalaureate 
degree-recommending institutioD within the State System, the receiving 
baccalaureate institution will reoognixe general education credit for all courses 
in which a reasonable equivalency or discipline or course content exists with 
courses specified as part of general education at the receiving institution, 
provided that there is an appropriate correspondenee of disdplinaiy study. 

Lower-division programs in all state institutions enrolling freshmen and 
sophomores may offer introductory courses which permit the student to explore 
the principal professional specialisations that can be pursued at the 
baccalaureate level These introductory courses shall be adequate in content 
to be ftilly counted toward the baccalaureate degree for students continuing in 
sudi a professional field of specialization. Hie determination of the major 
course requirements for a baecislaureate degree, including courses in the miyor 
taken in the lower-division, shall be the responsibility of the institution 
awarding the degree. However, courses classified as junior-level courses 
generally taken by sophomores at senior institutions, even thou^ tau^t at 
a two-year institution as sophomore-level courses, should be transferable as 
satisfying that part of the students requirement in the content area. 
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Coumt offertd at tht frtshman or tophomort (1000 or 2000) levtl at 
• d^-recommtnding institutions may U offered ata two-year 

institution provided that such courses are included in the two-year institution's 
approved mstructionai program. 

Other associate degrees and certificates may be awarded by institutions for 
programs which have requirements different from the aforementioned degrees 
or a primaiy objective other than transfer. Acceptance of course credits for 
transfer from such degree or certifieau programs will be evaluated by the 
receiving institution on the basis of applicability of the courses to the 
baccaluureaU program in the m^or field of the student. Each receiving 
institution is encouraged to develop admission policies that will consider all 
factors indicating the possibility of success of theee studenu in iu upper 
division. 



9. Each baccalaureate degree-recommending institution shall list and update the 
i-equiremenu for each program leading to the baccalaureate degree and shall 
publicixe these requirements for use by all other institutions in the State 
System. Each baccalaureate degree recommending institution shall include in 
its official catalog information sUting all lower-division prerequisite 
requiremenU for each upper-division course. All requiremenU for admiuion 
U> a university, college, or program should be set forth with precision and 
clarity. The caulog in effect at the time of the student's initial full-time 
enrollment in a State SysUm eoUege or university shall govern lower-divUion 
prerequisites, provided that the student has had continuous enrollment as 
defined in the coll^ or university catalog. 

m. Adviaoiy AxticuUtion CommitlM PhOoeophy and Fiuictiona 

L An advisorv articulation committee composed of members of the 
Oklahoma State Regents for Hi^er Education Council on Instruction 
representing the various types of institutions within The Oklahoma 
State System of Hi^er Education shall be established to work with 
the State Regents* staff to review and evaluate articulation policies and 
practices and to make recommendations for improvement as needed. 

2. Institutions planning on making dianges in programs which will affect 
transfer students, such as substantive course revision, addition or deletion of 
courses, a dmis s i on requirements, degree requirementSt should utilise the 
advisoTy artieulation committee as an inter-institutional communication 
process. 



Effeedir^ Data of PoUcy 

This policy will be effective with the 1987 fall semester. 



Adopted December 15, 1975. 
Revised May 29, 1992. 
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FUNDING OF 
PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 
ACTIVITY 
COURSES 


Funded the same as 
all other classes, 
plus activity fee 
assessed for 
Recreation Center 


Funded the same as 
all other classes 


Fiinded the same as 
all other classes 


Funded the same as 
all other clashes 


Funded the same as 
all other classes 


Funded the same as 
all other classes 


Funded the same as 
all other classes 




PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITY RI.FCTIVES 
ALLOWED TO COUNT 


TOWARDS DEGREE 


No institutional limit; some 
specific program limits 


2 hours limit 


No limit, as long as elective 
hoars 


No limit 


No limit currently, but will 
change this to a limit of 5 
hours within next two years 


No institutional limit; some 
specific program limits 


No limit 


Do not accept PEA credits at 
all 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

ACTIVITY COURSES 
REQUIRED FOR DEGREE 


3 hours of health management 
courses required, one of which 
may be an activity. 


Was 3 hours, changed in Fall '91 
to 2 hours. 


4 hours of active PE required 


1 hour of Health lecture or PEA, 
Marching Band, or Military 
Science required 


2 hours required 


2 hours required 


No requirement 


No requirement 


CONTACT 


Julie Murphy, 
Secretary II, 
Registrar's Oflace 


Mr. Dale Williamson, 
Director, Admission and 
Records 


Mrs. Tiny Collins, 
Associate Registrar 


Dusty Rhoads, 
Assistant Registrar 


Mr. Stuart L. Seavey, 
Registrar 


u 

■ii 

S 2 

0) X3 

CS C) 

o (2 


Mr. John Lord, 
Registrar 


Kathy Allen, 
Evaluation Coordinator 


ST 




NE 


MO 


MO 


ME 




VT 


WA 




INSTITUTION 


Wayne State College 
402-375-7000 


Chadron otate College 
1-800-242-3766 


Lincoln University 
314-681-5000 


Central Missouri State 

University 

816-543-4900 


North Adams State College 
413-664-4511 


Kentucky State University 
502-227-6000 


Johnson State College 
802-635-2356 


Evergreen State College 
206-866-6000 
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